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MEMOIR OF CHRISTOPHER 
SMART, M.A. | 
CurisToPHER SMART was born ra- | 
ther prematurely, at Shipbourne, in | 
Kent, 11th April, 1722. His father | 
was possessed of an independency | 
of about 3001. per annum, and acted 
as steward on the Kentish estate of | 
Lord Bernard, afterwards Earl of 
| Darlington; his mother, a Miss Gil- 
pin, belonged to the family of the ce- 
lebrated reformerofthatname. Chris- | 
topher was only cleven years old, | 
and still at school, when his father | 
died, so involved in circumstances, 
that the family property was obliged 
tobe sold. It is stated, that long 
previous to this period the boy had 
shown an inclination for poetry, and 
even (though this seems more than 
doubtful) made verses when only 
| four years old. On the death of his 
father he left Maidstone, and went 
to Durham, in the neighbourhood of | 
which city some of his paternal rela- | 
tions resided, and behaved to him 
with friendly kindness. He was also 
well received at Raby Castle, and | 





patronised by the Hon. Mrs. Hope, 
and by the late Duchess of Cleve- 
land, who allowed him 401. a year 
till her death, 1742. In October, 
1739, he was entered at Pembroke 
Hall, Oxford, being then in his 17th | 
year. At college he was more dis- 
tinguished for his poctical eflorts and 
classical taste, than for the usual 
academical pursuits ; and, notwith- 
Standing his constitutional delicacy, 
| soon became a general favourite | 
with such of his contemporaries as | 
were men of gaiecty and vivacity. 
His fortune did not enable him to | 
keep such company, and he was 
speedily involved in such difficulties 
as genius and literary habits are ill 
calculated to surmount when oppos- 
ed to worldly wisdom and praden- 
tial selfishness. As might be ex- 
pected, they lasted him through life, 
| embittered his being, and drove bim 


to intemperance, the only blot on 


| his otherwise blameless character. 
» 
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| other Poems, into Latin verse. 


| winkle, 


| bery. 


| In 1743 he was admitted Batchelor 


of Arts, and in 1745 elected a Fellow 
of Pembroke. Hé had previously ac- 
quired considerable fame by his Tri- 
pos Verses, and by the translation 
of Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and 
A 
comedy, now lost, and other produc- 
tions, were the fruits of this period. 
A soliloquy of the Princess Peri- 
the heroine of the play, de- 
scribing her conflicting passions, 
pride, love, and reason, has the fol- 
lowing ludicrous comparison :— 
lhus when a barber and a collier fight, 
Nhe barber beats the luckless collver--white. 
The dusky collier heaves his pond'rous sack, 
And,big with vengeance, beats the barber.black. 
In comes the brichdust man, with grime o'erapread, 
And beats the collier and the barber— red. 
LB - red, and white, in various clouds are 
oss'd, 

in the dust they raise, the combatants are 
lost. 

In 1747 Smart took the degree of 
M. A.and became a candidate for the 
Seatonian prize, which was adjudged 


And 


| . . . . . 
to him for five years, four of them in 


succession. In 1751, he married Miss 
Ann Maria Carnan, the daughter by 
a former husband of Mary, wife of 
the late respected Mr. John New- 
This gentleman seems to have 
engaged him in a general scheme of 
authorship, and he relinquished the 
prospect of a regular profession. 
This we doubt was aluckless change, 
for writing and pufling in periodical 
works is now but a bad substitute, 
and was thena worse, for professional 
exertions in any of the liberal pur- 
suits. Smart contributed principally 
to the Oxford and Cambridge Mis- 
cellany, the Old Woman’s Magazine, 
and other humorous publications. 
He also wrote several prologues and 
epilogues, upon which, as well as his 


| other compositions, he set a much 


hisher value than others acknowledg- 
ed tobe just. His pleasing manners, 
however, procured him the friendship 
of Johnson, Garrick, Dr. James, Dr. 
Burney, and other eminent men. 
Garrick, when he was in distress, in 
1759, gave him the profits of a free 
I 











benefit at Drury-lant Theatre. John- 
son wrote papers for himin the Uni- 
versal Visitor; and Dr. Burney set 
several of his songs to music. A 
dispute with Doctor, afterwards Sir 
John Hill, gave rise to a bitter satire, 
entitked the Hilliad ; and the remarks 


‘ 
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Vemoir of Christopher Smart.—The Country Chureh. 
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Prison, or rather in the Rules, whieh 
his brother-in law, Mr. Carnan, ob- 
tained for him, and there he died of 
aliver complaint, after a shortillness, 
on the 18th of May, 1770. He left 


| two daughters, who, with their mo- 


made, on his first published poems, | 
4to, 1752, set him at daggers drawn | 


with allreviews andreviewers. From 


1754, to 1756, it is supposed that 


Smart's health was bad, and that 
both his person and purse sullered 
so much in consequence of his negli- 


gent and irregular habits, that tem- | 


porary alienation of mind was fre- 
quently the result of embarrass- 
ments preying upon his fervid ima- 
gination. fle had at this time two 
children. The unhappy bard would 
fai! upon his knees aad say his prayers 
in the street, and insist on passengers 
praying with him; but his lunacy 


was somewhat dangerous, and his | 


eonfinement was necessary to keep 
him from the intemperance which 
made it so, After this release, he 
acted with greater composure, had 
pleasantlodgings near the park, and 
was supported partly by his literary 
labours, and partly by 501. perannum 
granted from the Treasury. In 1767 


he published his prose translation of 


Horace. In 1765 the Song to David 

was given to the world;and alsoa swall 
miscellany of poems onseveral 
sions, lu 1764 appeared Hannah, 
an, oratorio, the music by W organ; 
and an ode to the Karl of Northum 
berland, with some other pieces, 
were produced; but they allorded, 
amidst fine bursts of imagination, 
only too strong evidenceof disorder- 
ed intellect. In 1765 he executed a 
neat and faithfulpoetical translation 
of the Fables of Phedrus, with the 
Appendix of Gadius: bis translation, 
of the Psalms, in the same year, gave 
melancholy proof of decay ofpowers. 
Two years after, Horace was repub- 
lished, with a metrical. translation, 
containing many fine passages; but 
in the year. 1768 his last work, “The 
Parables of our Lord,” &c. done in- 
to familiar verse, secms to indicate 
more completely than any of his Ja- 


occa 


ter performances a want of judgment, | 


approaching to imbecility. Atlength 
he was confined in the King’s Bench 


© Extrac 
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am Ou 


from this excellent poem 
last 0 


ia i 


ther, settled respectably in the book- 
selling trade at Reading. 

Mr. Smart’s piety was so fervent, 
that he wrote parts of his religious 
poems on his knees. He was friendly, 
affectionate and liberal to 
his conversation agreeable after he 


excess; 


got over an habitual shyness. In 
poetry, his lighter pieces are pre- 
ferred by Mr. Chalmers; but his 


rich and original faney in serious 
composition is highly exemplified in 
his Song to David, The Hilliard is 
coarse; but for the expression of 
profound contempt, and poignant ri- 
dicule, is perhaps unequalled in the 


English language—the first of its 
class. 
THE COUNTRY CHURCH, 


TukRxe are few places more fa- 


| vourable to the study of character 





than an Knglish country church. I 

as once passing afew weeks at the 
seat of a friend, who resided in the 
vicinity of one, the appearance of 
which particulecly struck his fancy. 
It was one of those rich morsels of 
quaint antiquity which gave sucha 
peculiar charm to Kuglish landscape. 
it stood in the midst of a country 
filled with ancient families, and cou- 
tained, within and 
aisles, the congregated dust of many 
noble generations. The interior walls 
were encrusted with monuments of 
every a and style. The light 
streamed through windows dimmed 
with armorial bearings, richly em- 
blazoned in stained glass. In various 
parts of the church were tombs of 
knights, and high born dames, of 
gorgeous workmanship, with their 
elligies in coloured marble, On every 


‘ ; 
its cold silent 


nC 





side the eye was struck with some 
instance of aspiring mortality—son 

haughty memorial, which human 
pride iad erected over its kindred 
dust in this temple, the most hamible 
of all religions. The congregation 


composed 


of the ne ighbouring 
people of rank who satiu pews sump- 
tuously lined a 
ed with ricl 


was 


nd cushioned, furnish- 
“yp 


lv cilded pros 




















and decorated wiih their arms upon 
the pew-doors. The villagers and 
peasantry, who filled the back seats 
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and a small gallery beside the organ, | 


and the poor of the parish, who were 
ranged on benches in the aisles. 
[ was as yet a stranger in Ene- 


land, and curious to notice the man- | 


ners of its fashionable classes. I 
found, as usual, that there was the 
icast pretensions where there was 
the most acknowledged title to re- 


spect. [I was particularly struck, for | 


instance, with the family of a noble- 
man of high rank, consisting of se- 
veral sons and daughters. Nothing 
could be more simple and unassum- 
ing than their appearance. They ge- 
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was endeavowing fo assume all the 
style and dignity of an hereditary 
lord of the soil. The family always 
came to church en prince. They were 
rolled majestically along in a car- 
riage emblazoned with arms. The 
crest littered in silver radiance from 
every part of the harness where a 
crest could possibly be placed. A 
fat coachman, in a three cornered 
hat, richly laced, and a flaxen wig, 
curling close around his rosy face, 
was seated on the box, with a sleek 
Danish dog beside him. Two foot- 
men, in gorgeous liveries, with huge 


| bouquets and gold headed cares, 


nerally came to church in the plain- | 


est equipage, and often on foot, The 
voung ladics would stop and con- 
verse, in the kindest manner, with 
the peasantry, caress the children, 
and listen to the stories of the hum- 
ble cottarers. Their countenances 
were open, beautifully fair, with an 
expression of high refinement, but, 
at the same time, a frank cheerful- 
ness, and engaging aflability. Their 
brothers were tall, and elegantly 
formed: they were dressed fashion- 
ably, but simply, with strict neatness 
and propricty, but without any man 
nerism or foppishness. 

Their whole demeanour was cas; 
and natural, with that lofty crac 
and noble frankness, which bespeak 
free born souls, that have never been 
checked in their growth by feelings 
of inferiority. There is a healthfal 
hardiness about real dignity, that 
never dreads contact and commu 
nion with others, however humble. ft 
is only spurious pride that is morbid 
and sensitive, and shrinks from every 
touch. Ll was pleased to see the man- 
ner in which they would convers 
with the peasantry about those reral 
concerns and field sports, in which 
the gentlemen of this country so 
much delight. In these conversa 
tions, there was neither haughtiness 
on one part, nor servility on the 
other; and you were only reminded 
of the difference of rank by the habi- 
tual respect of the peasant. 

tu contrast to these was the family 
ofawealthy citizen, who had amassed 
a vast fortune, and, having 
ed the estate and mansion of a ruin 


ed nobleman in ihe neigh bourheed 


| . 
purchas- 








lolled behind. The carriage rose and 
sunk on its long springs with pecu- 
liar statcliness of motion. ‘The very 
horses champed their bits, arched 
their necks, and glanced their eyes 
more proudly than common horses, 
cither because they had got a little 
of the family feeling, er were reinced 
up more tightly than ordinary. 

I could not but admire the style 
with which this splendid pageant 
was brought up to the church-yard. 
There was a vast effect produced at 
the turning of an angle of the wall. 
\ great cracking of the whip, strain- 
ing and scrambling of the horses, 
vlistening of harness, and flashing of 
wheels through gravel. This was the 
moment of triumph and vain glory 
to the coachman. The horses were 
urged and checked until they were 
fretted into a foam; they threw out 
their fect in a prancing trot, dashing 
about pebbles at every step. Tho 
crowd of villagers, sauntering quiet- 
ly to church, opened precipitately to 
ihe right and left, gaping in vacant 
admiration. On reaching the ate, 
the horses were pulled up with a 
suddenness that produced an imme- 
diate stop, and almost threw them 
on their haunches, 

There was an extraordinary hurry 
of the feotmen to alight, open the 
door, pull down the steps, and pre- 
pare every thing for the descent on 
earth of this angust family. The old 
citizen would first emerge his round 
red face from out the door, looking 
about him with the pompous air ef a 
man accustomed to rule on chanze, 
and shake the stock-market with a 


nod. fis consort, a fine, fleshy, 

comfortable dame, followed him, 

Thea seemed. [ oust omfess. bitt 
i 
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hittle pride in her composition. She 
was the picture of broad, honest, vul- 
gar enjoyment, The world went well 
with her, and she liked the world. 
She had fine clothes, a fine house, a 
fine carriage, tine children—every 
thing was tine about her—it was no- 
ting but driving about, and visiting, 
and feasting. Life was to her a per- 
petual revel—it was one long Lord 
Mayor's day. 

Two daughters succeeded to this 
goodly couple. They certainly were 
handsome; but there was a superci- 
lious air that chilled admiration, and 
disposed the spectator to be critical. 
They were ultra fashionable in dress; 
and though no one could deny the 
richness of their decorations, yet 
their appropriateness might be ques- 
tioned amidst the simplicity of a 
country church. They descended 


| church. 


loftily trom the carriage, and moved | 


up the line of peasantry with a step 
that seemed dainty of the soil it trod 
on, They cast an excursive glance 
around, that passed coldly over the 
lively faces of the peasantry, until 
they met the eyes of the nobleman’s 
family, when their countenances im- 
mediately brightenci’ into smiles, 
and they made the most profound 
and elegant courtesies, which were 
returned in a manner that shewed 
they were but slight acquaintances. 
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I have been rather minute in 
drawing the character of these two 
families, because I consider them 
specimens of what is often to be met 
with inthis country —the unpretend- 
ing great, and the arrogant little. [ 
have no respect for titled rank, un- 
less it be accompanied by true nobi- 
lity of soul; but [ have remarked 
in all countries where these artificial 
distinctions exist, the very highest 
class are always the most courteous 
and unassuming. Those who are 
well assured of their own standing 
are least apt to trespass on that of 
others; whereas nothing is so offen- 
sive as the aspiring of vulgarity, 
which thinks to elevate itself by hu- 
miliating its neighbour. As I have 
brought these families into contrast, 
I must notice their behaviour in. 
That of the nobleman’s fa- 
mily was quiet, serious, and attentive. 
Not that they appeared to have any 
fervour of devotion, but rather a re- 
spect to sacred things, or sacred 


| places, inseparable from good breed- 


} 
| 
| 
| 


I must not forget the two sons of | 


this aspiring citizen, who came to 
ehurch in a dashing curricle, with 
two outriders. They were arrayed 
in the extremity of the mode, with 
all that pedantry of dress which 
marks the wan of questionable pre. 
tensions to style. 

They kept entirely by themselves, 
eyeing every one askance that came 
near them, as if measuring his claims 
to respectability; yet they were with- 
out conversation, except the ex- 
change of an occasional cant phrase. 
They moved artificially, for their bo- 
dies, in compliance with the caprice 
of the day had been disciplined into 
the absence of ail ease and freedom, 
Art had done every thing to accum- 
plish them as men of fashion, but 
nature had denied them the nameless 
grace. They were vulgarly shaped 


like men formed for the common pur- 

poses of life, and had that air of su- 

percilions assumption which is never 
een in the true wentleman, 


ing. The others, on the contrary, 
were in a perpetual flutter and 
whisper; they betrayed a continual 
corsciousness of finery, and a sorry 
ambition of being the wonders of a 
rural congregation. 

The old gentleman was the only 
one really attentive to the service. 
He took the whole burthen of family- 
devotion upon himself, stood bolt 
upright, and uttered the responses 
with a loud voice that might be heard 
all over the church. 

When he joined so loudly in the 
service, it seemed more by way of 


| example to the lower orders, to shew 


them, that thoughso great and weal- 
thy.le was not above being religious: 
as [have seen a turtle-fed alderman 
publicly swallow a basin of charity 
soup, smacking his lips at every 
mouthful, and pronouncing it,” ex- 
cellent food for the poor.” 

When the service was at an end, 
[ was curious to witness the several 
exits of my groups. The young no- 
Llemen and their sisters, as the day 


| Was fine, preferred strolling home 





across the fields, chattering with 
the country people as they went. 
The others departed as they came, 
in grand parade. Again were the 
equipages wheeled up to the gate. 


Phere was again the smacking ol 
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whips, the clattering of hoofs, and + than our’s of having separate build- 


glittering of harness. The horses 
started off almost at a bound; the 
villagers again hurried to right and 


left, the wheels threw up clouds of 


dust, and the aspiring family was 
wrapt out of sight in a whirlwind. 





TRAVELS IN THE NORTH OF 
GERMANY, &c._ 
(Continued from Page ub } 

Or the farm-houses in Friezland 
we have a curious description. 

The same extraordinary manner 
of building farm houses,which I have 
mentioned, when speaking of Ha- 
dein, also prevails in Friezland, 
and, from the wealth of the farmers, 
is very conspicuous in the vicinity 
of Embden. That a common Ger- 
man bauer, whose corn is thrashed 
so soon as it is housed, who has per- 
haps only a pair of horses and cows, 
should find it convenient to cover all 
his worldly possessions with one 
roof, is not surprising ; nor did I 
observe that their houses were enor- 
mously large. 
same mode practised in Friezland 
by the largest farmers, I was asto- 
nished at the strangeness and mag- 
nitude of the buildings. The rich 
farmers of Friezland, who have some 


ings for stables, barns, and cow- 
houses. The danger, however, to 
to which the property is exposed in 
case of fire, seems a strong reason 
against it. From the specimens I 
saw of farm houses in Friezland and 
Hadeln, there is no objection to it 
on account of cleanliness. The 
dwelling is far removed from the 
animals, it has always a separate 
entrance, and no people are more 
conspicuous for cleanliness than the 
Friezlanders. I have since seen, 
that the same plan is followed in 
some of the provinces of Holland, 
particularly in West Friezland, and 
there the houses are equally large. 
We reached the Brocken, from 
where nothing higher but the hea- 
vens can be seen, about noon. For- 
tunately the weather was clear, and 
the view extensive and grand. There 


| is nothing pretty, no beautiful little 


| high 
But, when [ saw the | 


of them fifty cows and sixteen horses, | 


and whose cwellings are spacious, 
cover the whole with one roof. I 


have counted fifty windows in the | 


dwelling part of the house, and at- 
tached to this, and under the same 
roof, were the stalls for fifty cows 
and twelve horses. The dwelling is 
atone end, at the other end is the 
stable; on the sides between the 
two ends are the stalls for the cows, 
the middle is the thrashing-floor, the 
barn, and the place where the carts 
and the farming instruments are 
kept. At the outside of the end far- 
thest from the dwelling is the dung- 
hill. In short, the whole farm-yard, 
and the family-dwelling, with the ex- 
ception of the dunghill, are brought 
under the same covering. The inha_ 


bitants say this is a cheaper and bet- 
ter plan of building than any other: 
that all their conveniences are at 
hand; and that, when built of bricks, 
and covercd with tiles, when the 
stalls are nicely paved, as they are 
in Vriczland, it is a better mode 





| 
| 





scene in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Brocken, it is far too 
above all the surrounding 
country, but there is nothing on any 
side to impede a most extensive 
view. The sight rather fails to dis 
tinguish objects than is stopped- 
The horizon is every where lost in a 
light blue obseurity. The Brocken 
is said to be 3480 or 3500 Paris feet 
above the level of the sea. From 
its top a circle of the earth is seen, 
the diameter of which is 140 geogra- 
phical miles. This circle contains 
the 200th part of Europe, and is in- 
habited by 5,000,000 people. More 
than 300 towns and villages, and the 
territories of eleven different princes, 
lie within it. It may be doubted if 
there be such another view in Ku. 
rope, or indeed in the world. When 
higher mountains are accessible 
some still higher ones in their neigh- 
bourhood generally limit the view. 
Such prospects are, however, more 
astonishing than beautiful; theymake 
a more powerful impression when 
the enumerations of the geographi- 
cal arithmetician are read, than 
when they are beheld. A white cot- 
tage at the foot of a steep crag, with 
meadows and corn fields, and a rivu- 
let ranning past it, is much more 
beautiful than the eye-straining 


view from the summit of the earth. 
We toil, however, to the top, frou 
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the ambition of being equal or supe- 
rior to ovr neighbours ; and if shame 
would allow us, we should confess, 
when we had descended, that there 
was more enjoyment in remaining 
below. Itis the ambition of seeing 
what has been pronounced beautiful 
by others, that often excites a de- 
gree of toil of which the object itself 
is utterly unworthy. 

There is no land properly called 
Hannover, and this is the only mo- 
narchy in Europe whose title is 
borrowed from the chief city of its 
territories. This title was first used 
when Ernest Augustus, the father of 
George [. obtained the dignity of an 
elector of the empire, and it is now 
applicd both to the newly acquired 
and to the long possessed German 
dominions of his majesty. The his- 
tory of this part of Germany prior to 
the above period, mentions the 
Dukes of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, 
or Liineburg, or the prince of Ka- 
Jenberg, or the Archbishop of Bre- 
men, but the name Hannover was 
then used only to designate an 
almost independent city, which of. | 
ten refused obedience to its nomi- 
nal sovereigns, and never obeyed 
them but on stipulated conditions. 

Hannover, (properly so spelt) con- 
sists of eleven provinces, viz. Ist. 
the archbishopric of Bremen, duke- 
dom of Verden, and Land Hadeln ; 
2d. Dukedom of Liineburg; 3d. 
Counties of Hoya and Diepholz ; 
4th. Principality of Kalenbery and 
county of Spicyelburg . Sth. Bishop- 
rick of Gildesheim; Gth. Principali- 
ties of Gottingen and Gruberhagen; 
7th. Bishoprick ef Osnabruck ; 8th. 
County of Lingen; 9th. Circle of 
Meppen and Kmbsbrathen; 10th. 
County of Bentheim; and 11th. Prin- 
cipality of East Friesland, There 
are 11,045 square geographical miles 
of territory; and the population 
amounts to between 1,300,000 and 
ene million and a half of souls. 
Seventy three cities and above 5300 
market towns are seattered over the 
kingdom; the annual births are 
from 43,000 to 45,000 ; and, owing 
to the influx of emigration, they 
have recently exceeded the deaths by 
nearly one fourth, “ The eastern is 
tie houndary Elbe, with the excep- | 

tien of a small portion of territory 
whiek lies ox the tern side of that | 





euste! 
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th of Germany, 


river; West Friezland, belonging ‘to 
the king of the Netherlands, bounds 
iton the west; that portion of West- 
phalia which belongs to Prussia, 
and the principality of Lippe-Det- 
mold, lie on the south-west; Hesse 
Cassel on the south; Brunswick and 
Magdeburg, belonging to Prussia, 
on the south-east side.” In the 
northern boundary are the mouths 
of the rivers Ems, Weser, and, Elbe. 
Sophia, the mother of George I. ob- 
tained for her husband, in 1692, the 
dignity of an elector of the empire ; 
and Ernest Augustas, consequently, 
never enjoyed more than the nomi- 
nal rank. From 1700, when Sophia 
was declared heiress to the British 
throne, to 1708, when that elevation 
became more certain, these obstacles 
were surmounted, and the Elector 
George, who had succeeded his fa- 
ther in 1698, was fully invested with 
the rights belonging to his title, and 
with those of Arch-treasurer. Han- 
nover at ihat period comprized only 


2120 square geographical miles, and 


about 350,000 inhabitants. Lune. 
berg, thrice as large, and with twice 
the nnmber in population, becann 
united to it in 1705, by the death of 
the elector’s uncle. 3remen and 
Verden were purchased from Den- 
mark for about 100,000 guineas, in 
1715; and Bentheim was also aec- 
quired by money in 1753. The re 
mainder of these dominions have 
been obtained by the late arrange- 
ments in Europe. 

The Protestant church in [lanove: 
is administered by Pastors (parish 
priests), with from GO}. to 4001. per 
annum. Each has a Cantor (clerk), 
anda Auster (Sacristan). The ge- 
neral superintendance lies with a 
Consistorium, resembling the synods 
and general assembly in Scotland®. 








* The consistoriums reculate all matters 
relative to the discipline the church they 
are the trustees of all the funds whic t belong 
toit. They superintend the business of education 
they very often appoint schoolmasters ; they have 
the exainination of all candidates tor clericel 
ritice ml the lend their aid to the well 
roverninent of the people. They are alse 
ecclesi teal yurts, wiht decide in cases ot 
div hove of Celle ver proneuaced 
the divorce between Georce 1 and his wile ne 
tew years betore he was called to the throne 
of Great Britain. They are the judges im all 
complain ie weainst the morals of the clere 
As an in nee of their wer and practice m 
such ca t t an te ma ery 

ry ' ' 




















Tythes are the property of the crown, 
of particular nobles, or of some cor- 
porate body. 

An cighth part of the people, 
principally in Hildesheim and Osna- 
bruck, are, however, Roman Catho- 
lies. They have a bishop in each of 
these two provinces, besides the 
Prince Bishop, our Duke of York, 
who, whether ceclesiastic or layman, 
is the temporary governor. 


Vrurels in the Novth of Germany, Ae. 


| 


A con- | 


cordat for these is now negociating | 


at Rome; but the Catholic Church is 
endowed with litthe wealth, as the 
church possessions have been secu- 
larized, and the priests are allowed 
only small salaries and establish- 
ments. The head of this church is 
the Abbot of Loccum, the independ- 
ance of whose abbey was.secured by 
the treaty of Westphalia; he alone 
remains in the similitude of pristine 
power. ile is clected alternately by 
the crown and chapter, and hasa 
revenue equal to one of our poorest 
bishoprics. 

The land of Hanover is divided 
amongst persons who may be con- 
veniently classed thus:—The — so- 
vereign, the nobles, town and reli- 
gious corporations, persons notnoble. 
One sixth at least, as we have men- 
tioned, belongs to the sovereign, and 
possibly more than three sixths may 
belong to the nobics, one sixth to 
persons not noble. That which be- 
longs to the sovereign is again di- 
vided in general into large portions, 
which have once beca noble or ec- 
clesiastical properties, and are now 
let by the crown intheir entire state. 
They may contain from 500 to 5000 
acres, or in the unfroiifal provinces 
even more, with rights of pasturage 
over large districts, and in some 
oases, with a right to the services of 
tke peasants. ‘The tithes also are 
sometimes united to them. They 
are let tothe amtmen, to individuals, 
or to noblemen 
amtmen; but itis always considered 
as a favour to liave them, and they 
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are let-only to those persons whom 
the government wishes to gratify or 
reward. 

There are 644 noble properties in 
the kingdom, several of which are 
united in the hands of one person; 
but there is no one nobleman whose 
income amounts to more than 30,000 
Thalers, or 50001. per year. Counts 
Hardenberg and Platenare amongst 
the most opulent of the nobility. 

Rents are from 7s. to 12s. peracre, 
and the eceupiers of small portions 
of land are divided into meyers (again 
subdivided into half meyers, orquar- 
ter meyers, according to the size of 
their farms), and Leibeigeners, which 
strictly speaking means a person 
who owns his own body, and n 
more. The meyer pays the la 
a yearly sum, or quantity of produce ; 
and also acertain sum when from 
death or transfer the proprietary is 
changed. The landlord cannot alter 
these conditions, except the heir is 
an idiot, or the rent for the renewal 
of the lease has not been paid. The 
conditions by which the lcibeigener 
holds his land are also fixed: they 
are not the arbitrary will of his lord, 
and it descends with these to his 
children; but they are conditions of 
service so onerous, that they redace 
himalmosttoslavery. Heisobliged 
to cultivate the land of his lord a 
certain number of days ta the year, 
to neglect his own harvest whiie he 
is carrying in that of his lord, to 
employ his horses to bring home his 
lord’s wood, to supply his lord with 
coach-horses when he demands them ; 
in short, to do him all sorts of feudal 
services, 

There is no Jegal provision in Ha- 
nover for the peor. The Vorstchers 
and some of the citi- 
zens of the towns, call on the inha- 
bitants, generally of a Sunday, for 
some little contribution for the relief 
of the distressed, which, from the 
publicity of the thing, they arcunder 
a sort of necessity to vive, and if 
they do not, the collector is ordered 
to notify it to the clergyman. ‘The 
collectors bring with them a book, 
in which the sum given by each per- 
son is inseribed, aad they, in some 
cases, reorive a small recompence 
for their labour. ‘The funds so ob- 
tained are distributed by the collee- 


tors, by the « rsvmen, and by the 
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magistrates of the towns, according 


to the wants of each person soliciting | 


relief. Whenthis money iscollected, 
the inhabitants are warned by the 
collectors not to give alms, and they 
seem to expect, that, for what they 
give on this occasion, they ought 
never to be tormented by beggars. 
The agriculture of Hanover is re- 
presented as in a good state. Meat 
costs from two-pence halfpeuny to 
four-pence per pound. Wheat or 
rye between four and five shiliings 
the bushel; barley three shillings, 
oats one and nine-pence, potatoes 
nine-pence. The wages of men from 
six-pence to eight-pence ; of women 


e quantity of grain is ex- 
pecially from Mriezland. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND 
OF CUBA, IN A LETTER FROM 
THE HAVANNAH. 


[By @ recent Traveller. } 
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of Cuba. I hear just now, that of a 
hundred Frenchmen who were sent 
about two months ago to Nuevitas, 
one halfhave perished. The country 
is indeed more healthy, but the Vo- 
mito Negro is also felt there, though 
less frequently, and with less inve- 
The natives are not so en- 
tirely free from it as is generally 
believed. Itis only on a very hard 
condition, that they can secure them. 
selves against it; namely, that of 
never leaving the Havannah, or the 
other ports. Those who sail for the 
continent of America, or to Europe, 
nay, even those who have lived se- 
veral years in the country, do not 
return to their town residences with. 
out danger. I have just seen a girl 
ten years of age die; she was born 


| at the Havannah and educated at a 
| few leagues distance from the city; 


| are not rare. 


You do not know what you ask: | 


even to write a note is here a task ; 
and you require a long letter, with 
an account of every thing which 
strikes me asremarkable in the New 
World. I will endeavour to give 
you satisfaction; but I warn you 
beforehand, that I shall require time. 
The poco 4 poco is the maxim ol every 
hot climate. I may begin by telling 
you, that since my arrival, about 


four fifths of those who came from | 


Kurope with me have vanished be- 
fore my eyes, from the effects of the 
Vomito Negro, better known under 
the name of the yellow fever. What 


the cause of this sickness is, and | 


what are the remedies for it, the 
physicians of this country know no 
more than I; they prescribe very 
different remedies, which however 
have all the same effect, namely, 
that of sending their patients to the 
other world. 
is very humiliating for science) treat 
the discase with much better suc- 
cess; and the captains who have 
brought them fromthe African coast, 
are fain to solicit their assistance, 
and owe their preservation to those 
whom they have deprived of their 
country and liberty. 

The Havannah is not the only seat 
of this dreadful disorder; it already 
prevails in allthe ports of the island 


The negresses, (which | 


she came thither to witness a family 
féte, and died. Similar examples 
Perhaps you imagine 
that this sickness is less active du- 
ring the six months of the year when 
the sun leaves this part of the torrid 
zone. This is a generaliy received 
error. It is unhappily but too true, 
that the Vomito Negro carries off 
new victims every day; but in au- 
tumn and winter, the number is not 
so great as in spring and summer. 
At this moment it rages furiously ; 
and during the latter half of April, 
seventy-six Frenchmen fell victims 
toit. The Euglish, as well as other 
Europeans, suller from itinthe same 
manner. [ am surrounded with 
dead and dying. When I go out I 
meet with hundreds of priests, who, 
crossing themselves, run to and fro; 
some carrying the Host, others sing- 
ing funeral hymns, proceed from 
every direction to the church-yard. 
When I return home, twenty bells, 
which are constantly in mot,on,make 
a deeperimpression on my soul than 
the scene which I have just left. It 
is singular, that those who are not 
seized with this evil do not leave 
this country, which is under a curse. 
Speculation has also its martyrdom ; 
people will not abandon a scheme 
which they have begun; for this 
reason they stay, and every nation 
remains faithful to its character: 
the Frenchman fulls his fears by 
singing, and the Knelishman by 
drinking As ft neither si: hee 
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drink, I fly to the country, where I 
shall continue my letter, unless the 
Vomito Negro pursues me thither. 

I am now settled here in the mid- 
dle of a poor country covered with 
volcanic ruins, without any prospect 
except a few thinly scattered trees, 
which afford no shade, and whose 
pale green does not enliven the ima- 
gination; but I will entertain you 
with something less melancholy than 
the fever. I have already told you 
that my voyage lasted sixty days. 
I was all impatience to see land, and 
to put my foot upon it. The first 
thing presented to my sight would, 
I thought, appear to me the most 
beautiful in the world ; but it was 
quite different : notwithstanding my 
inclination to admire, every spot was 
barren, without flowers—waste,with- 
out water. 

The portofthe Havannah is enough 
celebrated to merit a description 
As you enter, you see a fort on your 
left, called Moro, under the cannons 
of which all ships must sail; the 
height on which it is built, its extent, 
and the threatening mouths of its 
cannons,impart to this fortress a ma- 
jestic appearance. Ona ncarerap- 
proach,several small country seats on 





the right, and a village,called Salnd, | 
at a distance, are visible. This pros- | 


pect is rather pleasant. In a few 
minutes you have passed the little 
canal which leads to the harbour, 
and suddenly discover an immense 
basin of an oval form, in whichsome- 
times from a thousand to twelve hun- 
dred flags of all nations may be seen 
waving. The magnificent Tyre never 
presented a richerand more splendid 
sight; on the right the Havannah is 
hid by a massive wall, and shews 
only some church.steeples,the heavy 
shape of which affords reason to 
suppose that bricklayers, and not 
architects, have been employed in | 
the publie buildings of this city, To 
the left of the basin are several 
houses which belong to the village 
La Regla, and in the back ground a 
number of trces—-the only ornament 
of this immense sheet of water. The 
port itself, which is without doubt the 
largest in America, fills up every day 
more and more, with a rapidity 
which ought to attract the notice of 
the colony. It has been confirmed, | 
that the canal which leads to it 
Vol ! ’ 
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houses, tl 
without elass. 
the streets increases the gloomy im- 
pressions, and thousands, both of 
whites 
covered with plaisters and rags, im- 
press the stranger with most disa- 
rreeable 
that you have to guard your face 
vrainst 
sting of which is burning; and your 
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| has within sixty-nine years become 


ninety-five varas (yards) narrower, 
being now only fifty-five varas in 
breadth. In 1743, it was 24 feet 
deep, now only 17. In the same 
year, by the sounding-line, the en- 
trance of the port was found to be 
60 feet deep, and now only 18, This 
evil is known, and probably the re- 
medies are easy, but firmness and 
perseverance wouid be necessary to 
use them with ellect, and these qua- 
lities seem to be wanting. In the 
harbour there is a machine for fixing 
the masts in ships, which is said to 
be very ingenious, and the admira- 
tion of all foreign mariners. It has 
been built above twenty years, af} 
the plan of a Catalonian,of the 
of Pietro Gatel, who died u 
ed, of vexation and war 
widow and children in the Havannah 
in the greatest distress. 

Now that you are acquainted with 
the harbour, I will introdace you to 
the city. On landing you perceive 
a narrow archway which leads to it. 
From the beach to this gate is ten 
steps, at the first of which you feel 
yourself sinking into the mud; and 
proceeding onward, through thearch, 
discover that to the right, left, and 
front, all is mud; a look at the 
straight streets shews that you will 
not tread dry groand till you reach 
the house to which you are going. 





The streets are not paved ; the wa- 
ter has no drain; the land remains 
as God created it: these are the rea- 
sons of the continual stagnation ofthe 
water. 
vannah is a great sewer, from which 
pestilential exhalations constantly 
arise. 
city, 
you, and never quits you as Jong as 
you remain in it. 


It nay be said that the Ha- 


As soon at you enter this 


an insufferable smell assails 


The streets are dirty and narrow, 

dull straight lines, with low 
e windows of which are 
The population of 


and negroes, most of them 


Add to this, 


sensations. 


swarms of moskitoes, the 


‘ars against the constant singing of 
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eight or ten bells. 
for a death, here for a funeral, and 
in another place for divine service. 
At last you arrive at your lodging. 
An immense saloon, almostas large 
as a barn, and nearly as empty, is 
the eating room ; small chambers, 
even more empty than the saloon, 
serve for bed-rooms, in which you 
are reclined between four walls, 
without any othe; furniture than a 
truck bed. 

Full of despair, you throw your- 
self upon it, rather not to hear or 
see any thing more, than to sleep. 
In vain! The miserable hard mat- 
trass produces heat and intolerable 
psilessness ; you cannot sleep, and, 
pily, you cannot dream with 
ces—the groans from an ad- 


yorning aber would depress the 
most lively fancy. This happened 
to me on tke first night; I had 


scarcely arisen when FE hastened to 
obtain information respecting the 
sick person, whose lamentations | 
had heard. “ He is out,’ was the 
answer. This satisfied me; the next 
day I learnt that he would not come 
back again—he had been taken 
away to be buried! This, my friend, 
is a true relation of my first day ; 


three fourths of those just arrived | 


have had enough of it, and immedi- 
ately re-embark ; the military are 
generally the first to run off, from 
which I conclude, that,notwithstand- 
ing their valour, they value their life 
more than we imagine. 

You try in vain to amuse yourself; 
there is no edilice worth noticing : 
confined and filthy places, low houses, 
the building of which may be classed 
in the infancy of art; and what is 
particularly surprising in so hot a 
climate is, there is not a single pub- 
lic garden, nor tree, under whose 
shade you can refresh yourself. — In 


short, the Havannah appears, both | 


in the whole and in detail, to be 
built for the inhabitants who wande 
about the streets. The utmost misery 
in our Europe does not offer a more 
disgusting sightthan these creatures, 
with black and brown faces, who fill 
the public streets ; that part of their 
body not clothed in dirty rags, is 
covered with plaisters and blisters: 
you are not walking ina city, but in 
a great hospital. 

fhe rich seldom stir on foot ; the 
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There they toll | heat and the mud oblige them te 


pay their visits ip carriages (rolantes), 
With respect to the women, whether 
rich or poor, custom denies them 
the use of their limbs; they can only 


| go abroad in a carriage, and there 


they are hid behind a curtain of 
cloth,which almost entirely concealg 
them from rude curiosity. Itis more 
worth while to look into the inside of 
the houses. The great room is level 
with the ground, and quite exposed, 
as the windows and doors always re- 
main open. At first you do not know 
what you shall call this room, for 
you perceive the carriages, the toilet, 
and the bed, all pell mell. Is ita 
coach-house, a room for company, 
ora bed-reom? It is together; though 
the apartment faces the street, every 
thing is done there, and the women 
dress from the first piece of raiment 
put upon the body, with as much in- 
difference as if they were concealed 
from all profane eyes. On the ap- 
proach of evening, you hope to make 
up for the loss of the forenoon. You 
visit your acquaintances, or persons 
to whom you have been recommend- 
ed, and fiud the master of the house 
and bis family in the most gloomy 
solitude. It is really ap exertion to 
speak here : you feel yourself in a 
| profuse perspiration, and give your- 
| self up to the Boutacle in which you 
| sit, or rather are sunk, in listless re- 
veries. The Boutacle is in the shape 
| of a half bathing-tub, as they are 
| used_in France for baths, and in the 
| most awkward -position that can be 
conceived. Lou follow the example 
of the master of the house, and go to 
sleep. When you awake, you are 
asked to take a glass of water : this 
is the sigual for departing, and you 
take your leave, having been, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the colony, 
| well received and well entertained. 
In a country where polished so- 
ciety is still in its infancy, theatres 
and balls are almost unnecessary; 
I shall only say a word about the 
theatres, namely, that they still re- 
present the mysteries of which our 
ancestors weresofond. Ihave seen 
| the Triumph of the Ave Maria re- 
| presented; this tragi-comedy ended 
with the sudden appearance of 2 
| valiant knight ona real horse, «dis- 
playing on the point of his lance the 
bloody head of an iatidel. | cannot 
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paint the disgust which this sight } 
occasioned me, though perfectly 
agreeable to the audience. 

But it is time that I should intro- 
duce you to the gaming and dancing 
rooms, which are about three quar- 
ters of a league from the city. An 
avenue leads to them, at the end of 
which stands a small statue of 
Charles III.; and near it lies on the 
ground a block of marble, on which 
the head of Christopher Columbus is 
roughly hewn. 

From five to six hundred volantes 
convey the ladies and gentlemen to 
the dancing-rooms. These volantes 
cannot be compared to even our 
most ordinary post-chaises ; they are 
drawn by two horses, driven by a 
negro coachman, Oneniering what 
is called the ball-rocm, you soon 
perceive that dancing is only a se- 
condary object of the meeting. The 
first saloons through which you pass, 
are full of tables covered with gold 
and silver. The greatest sums are 
won and lost in a moment, with an 
indifference quite unknown in Eu- 
rope. It is amusing enough to see 
acountess or marchioness between 
a Spanish monk and a Dutch sailor, 
who puff the smoke of their cigars 
into her face. Gambling is not stig- 
matized here by public opinion; the 
priest, the nobleman, the magistrate, 
and the merchant, seat themselves 
without reserve at the gaming table, 
and play with the utmost composure. 

It is no disgrace to keep a bank, | 
as is evident from the fact that the 
bankers belong to the most distin- 
guished and noble families of the 
colony. The law and the command 
of the governor threaten gamesters | 
with dreadful punishments; bat 
those who are commissioned to pro- 
ceed against ‘he offenders, find it 
more advantageous to protect them; 
they persuade the governor that | 
gaming is a necessary evil, and they 
probably support their assertion by 
good arguments, as they gamble | 
With open doors, aud almost in the 
open air. 

The dancing saloon is adorned | 
with taste and simplicity. A han- | 
dred tapers throw a brilllant light 





on the ladies, who form a half cirele 
at one end: this is the most agree- | 
able moment of 
black 
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pretty little feet, would move the 
inost rigid stoic in any country ; and 
here he would wonder at finding 
himself again possessed of feclings 
and senses. At the other side of the 
saloon sit the gentlemen during the 
whole ball; the sexes never join. 
The masters of the ceremony invite 
the company to dance; so much de- 
corum prevails throughout, that you 
might be led te suppose that the ce- 
remony observed was the same 
which the Jesuits introduced into 
the dances of the savages in Para- 
guay. The ball is opened by a mi- 
nuet ; it is repeated even to satiety ; 
and this, not because they love the 
dance, but because it requires rather 
that they should walk than move 
quickly, which is inconvenient in a 
country where the least exertion 
deprives them of breath and strength. 
As soon as the ladies quit their 
seats, as soon as thcy leave their 
composed attitude, they are found 
quite deficient in the gracefulness 
which they before seemed to possess ; 
they hop as if they were lame: the 
tight shoes which pinch their feet, 
occasion them severe pain at every 
step—their sufferines appearon their 
countenances, and deform their fea- 
tures. Their figure is not supported 
by a corset—they do not know how 
to keep on their clothes, for the use 
of the French dress is of very late 
datein this country. Only ten years 
ago they used to appear in public in 
negligent morning dishabille. The 
men walk better, because their shoes 
are easier; but they are destitute of 
the noble and dignified deportment 
which is so necessary in the minucet. 
These barbarians do not hesitate to 
present themselves to their ladies in 


| a great coat, and with or withouta 


round hat Only the whites ere 
admitted to the ball I have just de- 
scribed, and you may gather that 
they cannot boast of having remained 
faithful to the erigin of the minuet 
This honour belongs exclusively to 
the free negroes. How much was t 
astonished to sec these negroes, ofa 
dignified easy figure, advance re- 
spectially towards their ladies, hold- 
ing the cocked hat in their hand, and 
then putting it on with a grace which 
begins to become rare in the old 
world. The neeresses are not infe 
riur to their partnes NW their a 
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tions are noble and graceful; you 
can sce that they donot torture their 
feet to deprive them of their natural 
form; real taste presides over their 
toilette; the magnilicence of their 
dress does not detract from its sim- 
plicity, and their drapery ismanaged 
with av effect which is even acknow- 
Jedged by the amateursof your opera: 

I went to a negro ball, with the 
intention of entertaining myself a 
moment at their expense; but my 
expectation was ill-lounded—every 
thing I saw here was much better 
than what I had left; and, had any 
body’at that moment spoken to me 
of the superiority of the whites over 
the negroes, I should have answered, 


** Opeu your eyes, and judge.” The 
becoming liveliness of all these 


black men and women, the mildness 
of their features, and their sociable 
manners, make it impossible to help 
feeling disposed in their favour. 
They are born imprevisatort and mu- 
sicians, and I willventure to predict, 
that if ever the colony should receive 
literature, it will be indebted for it 
to the blacks, ‘“ Then the whites 
are inferior?” you will ask me, I 
will not hesitate to confess, that this 
is the case in the torrid zone. The 
biack hereretains the whole physical 
and moral strength which he received 
from the Creator. The burning sun 
leaves to him all his energy; and, 
scorching as it is, is scarcely enough 
for him, as he always seeks an in- 
crease of warmth from his constantly 
burning fire. The white, on the 
contrary, who is removed from a 
mild climate to the tropical heat, 
visibly declines here; during ten 
hours of the day he isas if inanimate; 
it is impossibie for him to exercise 
his body or mind. It is martyrdom 
to read fora quarter of an hour. If 
there were between the tropics an 
advocate of the unlimited perfecti- 
bility of the human race, he must 
seck for proofs of his system, not 
among the whites, but among tie 
blacks. 
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of the household, he had no wish to 
mect any of them. 

It was now late in the evening, 
when he stood under the door-way, 
and looked about him through the 
strect. Not long after arrived the 
savage rider, who had excited his 
indignation in the morning. He 
cane in ata short jog trot; and, with- 
out perceiving Wolfe, rode straight 
forward to the stable, whether the 
poor old hack, of his own accord, 
was steering with all his might, 
Having dismounted, shaken himself 
two or three times, and beat his old 
slovenly boots together, this elegant 
squire at last betook himself to the 
Jow parlour within doors, to wait on 
Meinheer Johu. Wolfe had now 
stepped out into the street, and walk- 
ed up and down before the house. In 
a short time he heard loud voices 
within, and involuntarily looked up 
to the window. The fellow seemed 
in violent altercation with his mas- 
ter. He held an empty leathern 
purse in one hand, and beat with it 
violently now and then on the table 
that stood before him. Meinheer 
John, meanwhile, walked up and 
down with gestures of cvident mor- 
tification and perplexity, while the 
other exclaimed, in a loud voice, 
“* What the master wastes in cards 
and dice must never be reckoned or 
thought of! that one of us must be 
driven to make up for; but he had 
better not begin with me, for on my 
soul I won’t suffer it!” The butcher 
would now have interfered again; 
but the fellow, over and over, with 
the red flush of auger in his counte- 


| nance, persisted; ** What, the de- 


drawn over hit. 


vil! shall Tallow myself to be abused 
in this manner for such a paltry sum 

I that have helped him, in my day, 
to gain so much?”-—** Now, now, this 
is all very well,” said the butcher, 
in a conciliatory tone: his opponent, 
however, came a step nearer to him, 
and holding up his clenched fist in 
his master’s face—** Let him forget 
another time,” cried he, ** that I 
have him in my power, and, when- 
ever I please, can make him as cold 
as a dead dog!” 

To Wolfe it now seemed as if an 
ice-cold sepulchral hand had been 
He ran up to his 
and locked himscl fin 
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jnto a den of murderers. His faith- 
ful adherent, Lynx, now came up to 
him crouching: he caressed the ani- 
mal as a companion in adversity, 
and looked into his honcst open eyes 
fur consolation. 

It was plain, that ever since our 
hero came under the roof of his pre- 
sent abode, a heavy, resistless, and 
unaccountable weight had pressed 
upon him. He could enjoy nothing— 
had no command over his thoughts— 
and could not apply to any pursuit 
for pastime. Mechanically he mea- 
sured the small room with his steps 
a hundred times over; and did not 
lay himself for the first time to sleep 
till it was late in the night. 


When, on the following morning, | 


the trumpet blew for feeding the 
horses, with a feverish timidity and 
trembling, he started from his sleep, 
out of the obscure world of dreams, 
hy whose influences his senses, ina 
kind of half consciousness, had been 
ruled and agitated. 
ordered out of bed; the small frag- 
ment of mirror that he had in his 
knapsack exhibited his countenance, 


pale as death, and the features swol- | 


len, relaxed, almost metamorphosed, 
on which the traces of a miserable 


internal conflict still were but too | 


obvious. Even through the whole 


succeeding day his endeavours to | 


recover himself were in vain. Tis 
comrades looked at him anxiously 
and perplexed—asked questions,and 
urged him for an answer—but he re- 
mained invincibly reserved, and 
would by no means enter into any 
explanation. Meanwhile he went 
about all his aflairs and professional 
duties as if he were in a dream, ma- 
naged (or mis-managed) every thing 
under the greatest distraction, and 
encountered the reprimands that ie 
received for such conduct without 
Shame, and indeed with apathy. 

So passed over the whole day. In 
the evening he sat, with several of 
his comrades, on a bench before the 
guard-house. It was new very misty, 
and a thick oppressive sky hung 
over them. All seemed in good hu- 
mour, and occasionally joined toge- 
ther in the chorus of several cxcel- 
leat old songs. Wolfe listened, or 
seemed to listen, in truth without 
perceiving any thing that 
rovnd him; but when at last his 


passed 





He sprang dis- | 
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next neighbour started up, and said, 
** Now, it is time, every one must to 
his quarters!” his heart began to 
beat, and his knees tottered under 
him, so that he could hardly support 
himself, His comrade, however, had 
been observing him for a long while, 
and believing that he was certainly 
ill, now seized him by the arm, and 
loitered about for a considerable dis- 
tance together. When they had come 
at last to the neighbourhood of the 
butcher’s house, Wolfe suddenly 
stood still, and, inwardly shudder- 
ing, heaved a deep sigh. “* No!” said 
he to himself, ** I shall no longer 
bear undivulged these obscure and 
horrible thoughts, which have ren- 
dered my conduct so reserved and 
) extraordinary, and which, buried in 
my heart, torment me to death!”— 
** Now, then,” cried the other, * only 
resolve boldly. Come! out with it 
from the heart, fresh, and without 
| any reserve or qualitication! What 
have you to tell?”—* Don’t laugh,” 
said Wolfe; * it was a dream, such 
as might render you and me, and 
every one insane that hears it!” The 
wild eyes and faultering voice of our 
hero involuntarily startled his com- 
rade—both looked fearfully and pale 
at one another. When at last they 
| had arrived at the buteher’s house, 
and entered together the mysterious 
apartment—‘* Here then,” said 
| Wolfe, * look attentively round you. 

In this room has appeared to me, for 
| these two nights past, a grey white 
| spectre, with features blood-stained 
}and emaciated, worn and guawed 
(away by the mouldering damps of 
| the grave. This apparition seats 
itself on that chair before my bed, 
and, with its head leaned on its 
hands, looks at me imploringly. I 
wake not—I sleep not—I feel and 
see, and yet cannot move a limb, 
After a while the figure makes sigus 
to me, and points to that garden, 
which you may perceive yonder over 
the walls. The spectre moves not its 
lips, and yet it appears to me as if [ 
heard a voice directing me—‘ There, 
near the ruined ice-honse, under the twe 
lime-trees, growing out of one stem, 
It ceases 
not to make signs, and to supplicate, 
till the day-light once more glimmers 
on mine eyes; aud IT awake—I can- 


not s t, sel! possession for these 


shalt thou Lo and search! 
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horrible impressions are indelible!” 
— Both for some time remained 
thoughtful and in silence; while, 
from the doubt and perplexity of his 
companion, Wolfe found himself, by 
contrast, growing more energized 
and resolute. ‘ Should it appear 
again to night,” said he, “I shall 
follow the ghost. I must cat this 
mysterious knot with one bold stroke, 
otherwise it will continue to fetter 
and enervate both soul and body.” 
—‘* Indeed! are you determined?” 
said his comrade.—“* Why not?” 
said Wolfe.—* This requires consi- 
deration,” said the other. “ Who 
knows what you may come to see 
there?”—‘* That's all one,” said 
Wolfe: “ I must know the seeret im- 
port of this visitation, otherwise T 
ean have no rest.” His comrade 
played with the tassels of his laced 
helmet, and was silent. [t now light- 
ened at a distance, and began also 
to rain. Wolfe stepped to the win- 
dow—** You must go now,” said he 
to his comrade; “ for, at all events, 
your presence cannot be of any ser- 
vice to me in this affair. A ghost 
seldom deals with more than one in- 
dividual at a time.” He took leave 
of his friend, therefore, after having 
escorted him to the door, and said, 
at parting, “ Have no fears on my 
account—the goodness of Heaven 
will support me!” He had scarcely 
uttered these words, when, with great 
emotion, he recollected how visibly 
near to him Providence had fre- 
quently been in battle—and how 
often, amid difficulty and danger, a 
short tranquil prayer had stilled the 
anxiety of his heart, and recalled his 
wandering senses. When he had 
returned from seeing his comrade 
down stairs, scolded Lynx into qui- 
ctness, and summoned all his self- 
possession, he extinguished the licht, 
kneeled in a corner of the room, and, 
with heartfelt devotion, said a pater- 
noster, After this, his tranquillity 
was perfectly restored. He had even 
a degree of pleasure in listening to 
the majestic thunder, that sublimely 
rolled over the yet living town, and 
attracted the attention of its varied 
inhabitants, whose eyes, from time 
tu time, were dazzled and blinded 
by the sudden and vivid lightning. 

Towards morning (though therc 
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was yet no day-light) Wolfe bean 
to close his eyes, exhausted and ha- 
rassed. Not long after, his nightly 
visitant once more placed itself near 
him. Its gestures were now more 
earnest and anxious; and it appear- 
ed to Wolfe, in his sleep, as if Lynx 
barked very loud, and seized and 
dragged him by the arm. He was 
fearfully agitated, in a vain strife 
between sleep and waking, with the 
inability at first to break from his 
dream. At first a frightful gleam of 
lightning filled his apartment, and 
forced him out of this almost deadly 
combat. Instantly he sprang out of 
bed—rain and wind rattled violently 
on the windows—the garden oppo- 
site seemed wrapt in flames. Wolfe 
beheld nothing around him but fire 
and devastation—yet the loud thun- 
der gave him courage. He took his 
mantle from the wall, wrapt bimself 
in it, carried his sabre under his 
arm, whistled for Lynx, who, terri- 


| fied by the thunder, ran moaning 


backwards and forward, and, trust- 
ing in God, proceeded on his way. 
In the house, all, on account of 
the storm, were awake. He found 
the door half open, and stepped into 
the court. ‘The louring clouds swept 
over him—it seemed almost as if the 
spirit of the storm wereriding through 
the air on audible wings. The rain 
came pouring down, and for a mo- 
ment he had nearly lost his resolution; 
Lynx, however, now recovered from 
his fright, sprang with unweildy gam- 
bols around him, and Jed bim on- 
wards, sometimes barking aloud, 
and glaring with his eyes as if ani- 
mated by some extraordinary desiga. 
In this manner our hero was drawn 
onwards towards a_ neighbouring 


| wall, in which he at last perceived a 


small entrance gate. He tried the 


| lock in different ways till it opened, 


and he now found himself within the 
beautiful garden which he had ad- 
mired so much. 

The trees shook their drenched 
heads, and saluted him with those 
deep rustling sounds, by which they 
respond to the violent attack of the 
storm. He went rapidly onwards 


| beneath their agitated canopy, while 





his labouring heart became so 
anxious and oppressed that he could 
hardly breathe. Meanwhile the re- 























lentless tempest beat the lowers one 
against another, crushed their tender 


| 
heads to the earth, and drove great | 


whirls of red and white rose-leaves 
through the perturbed atmosphere. 
Atlengtha stream of lightning flashed 
through the clouds, and Wolfe found 
himself before the ruined moss-co- 
vered ice-cellar where the two lime- 
trees, exactly as they had been de- 
scribed to him in his dream, stretch- 
ed their withered branches, as if 
pointing, with dong black fingers, to 
alow fallen down door at the en- 
trance—W olfe instantly drove away 
this barrier. In his mind there was 
now no trace of fear. All inferior 
solicitude yielded before the increas- 


ing impulse here to realize some ex- | 


traordinary discovery. He had be- 
come excited to such a degree, that, 
notwithstanding the interruption of 


the storm, he followed the directions | 


received in his dream, by searching 
thoroughly among the raised up rub- 


bish and mould with scrupulous at- | 


tention. His faithfal attendant, Lynx, 
assisted him with more than instince- 
tive perseverance in this labour, 
scratching and turning up the earth 
with his sneut, till, at last, he barked 
vehemently, and stood as if rivetted 
to one spot. 


| 


Wolfe bent over him, | 


while the thunder rolled ata distance, | 


and a pale gleam of one solitary star 


night. 
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gering vapours in the east. Wolfe 
came, with great strides, back to- 
wards the court—his white cloak 
fluttering in the wind—his upraised 
hair staring and wild over his angry 
covtracted brows; and his eyes, too, 
considering the temper in which he 
was, must have looked sufficiently 
formidable. He now happened to 
encounter Meinheer John, who, 
quietly looking at the weather, was 
smoking his morning pipe under the 
gate-way. ‘* Look here, master,” 
cried Wolfe, drawing the hatchet 
from under his cloak, “ see what I 
have chanced to find this morning !” 
The tobacco pipe fell from the 
butcher’s hands—his eyes became 
wild, and his lips quivered ; then 
murmuring in a hollow voice, ** blood 
will have judgment, I am doomed at 
last!” he clasped his hands, and fell 
down dead, with his face to the earth, 
in a fit of apoplexy. 

Wolfe stood as if rooted to the 
spot, still holding the axe with up- 
lifted arm, when Louisa looked over 
his shoulder, and in a piercing voice 
exclaimed, ‘* Oh, Heavens! thatis 
Andrew’s own hatchet—there is his 
name on the handle—Andrew 
Wolfe!”—-Then the whole connec, 
tion of events flashing with the rapi- 
dity of lightning on her mind, she 


| clasped her hands together, and, al- 
fell throuch the dark mautle of the | 


Wolfe started back as the | 


light fell upon an axe, or hatchet, | 


thatlay at his feet. “* What may this 
import !” said he ; and lifling it up, 
he stept out of the dark shades of 
the cavern inte the free air. The so 

litary star was reflected on the steel; 
but, at the same time, Wolfe beheld, 
with horror, deeply rusted stains of 
blood, which irresistibly agitated his 
heart, and, full of obscure appre- 
hensions, he exclaimed, *“* Marder! 
a secret, dark, and barbarous mur- 
der!” tis whole frame trembled 
With indignation, and the desire of 
justvengeance ; and taking the hat- 


chet under his mantle, without hav- 


ing determined what course to pursue, 

he returned back to his quarters. 
The weather had now become com- 

paratively tranquil; the thunder. 


clouds had sunk beneath the horizon, | 


like a worn out volcano—the day- 
light already dawned-- the 
fringes of red adorned the vet fin 


light | 


most breathless with horror,exclaim- 
ed, “ That is his blood! they have 
murdered him !” 

The alarm had brought together 
all the inhabitants of the house, who 
thronged about Wolfe, and urged 
him to unravel the frightful mystery. 
To him it appeared, asif his head 
aml breast were loaded with the 
weight of iron. Words and thoughts 
both failed him, as if frezen up, mo- 
tionless and dead, within his soul. 
He started at the letters upon the 
hatchet—his brain whirled, as if a 
wheel were withinit—suddenly tears 
burst from his eyes—then the spirit 
of vengeance returned—-he fell upoa 
the prostrate butcher, and violently 
lifted him from the ground, exciaim- 
ing, ‘** Thou hellish blood-hound, 
hast thoumurderedhim?” The cold 
pale lips, however, opened not again, 
for death had finally sealed them. 
Wolfe drew back, therefore, alter 
having letthe stiffening corse slowly 
sink down; thea lvoking wildly 
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around him, rushed from the house 
towards the garden. The spectators, 
perceiving his design, followed him 
with shovels and pick-axes, with 
which they assisted him to search, 
until they had at last drawn from the 
grave the remains of a dead body, 
now reduced to a skeleton, so that 
nothing more was recognizable but 
a silver ring, which, uninjured, still 
adhered to one of the withered fingers. 
On beholding this, Louisa, with 
trembling lips, could. only pronounce, 
* It is he—’twas I who gave him the 
ting!” and Wolfe, on hearing this, 
immediately fell down in a state of 
insensibility, from which they were 
not able to recover him. 

After our hero, under the influence 
of frightfulnervous spasms, had been 
carried to an hospital, where he fell 
sick of a mortal fever, the legal au- 
thorities of the city found evidence 
to prove that, seven years before, a 
stout, young, active lad, by name 
Andrew Wolfe, had entered into the 
service of Meinheer John, the 
butcher. He wasa ready penman 
and accountant, and soon Sunken 
indispensable to his master, whose 
business, after Andrew's arrival, was 
rapidly improved, and he himself was 
reconciled with customers, who, for 
a long while, had been estranged. 
Meinheer John therefore moderated, 
in some degree, the usual roughness 
of his temper and demeanour; and 
Andrew himself bore mach with pa- 
tience, on account of the sincere love 
which he cherished for Louisa. Their 
attachinent was mutual; and as the 
good diligent youth had gathered 
together a little capital of his own, 
he hoped in a short time to be able 
to undertake some business for him- 
self, and provide for the worldly 
comforts of his intended bride. He 








had just made up his mind to dis- | 
close those intentions to his master, | 
when one evening the wicked Martin, | 


a graceless journeyman, in whom no 


one had any trust, contrived to en- | 


tice him into a game of hazard, in 
which Meinheer John also joined, 
and both tacitly conspired together 
to pillage the poor lad of the little 
fortune he had so anxiously saved 
Contrary to their expectations, how- 
ever, he won from both; and when 
it grew late, on Louisa making signs 
10 him to go, he hroke offat last.and 





retired to his apartment, having first 
hastily embraeed his mistress, and 
whispered her, that to-morrow all 
would be finally arranged for their 
marriage, and that she should have 
no fears for the future. Several 
people in the house had overheard 
Meinheer John whispering thatsame 
evening with Martin on the stairs, 
and seen them afterwards goup to 
Wolfe’s chamber. The following day 
Andrew had disappeared, no one 
knew where or now. His master 
gave out that he had deserted to the 
Frencharmy, and had marched away 
with them. 

After these disclosures were made, 
it was found that the villain Martin 
was missing; and, on inquiry, it ap- 
peared, that in the morning, early, 
he had fled on horseback, no doubt, 
sooner or later, to be overtaken by 
merited judgment. 

Louisa, with calm resignation, at- 
tended Wolfe in his illness, who, in 
lucid intervals was stiil able to con- 
verse with her, and often, folding his 
hands with deep sighs, said, ‘* God 
has avenged us, and we must forgive 
the guilty !” These indeed were his 
last words, and in uttering them he 
closed his honourably-sustained ex- 
istence. Louisa laid the Cypress 
Crown (which she had taken down 
from the nail in his apartment) upon 
the collin, and she and Lynx followed 
at a distance, and his comrades bore 
him to the grave, and deposited his 
remains beside those of his brother, 
who had previously been interred 
with Christian rites. 

Giten Louisa still weeps over their 
grave; yet her heart is more tranquil, 
for Andrew was not faithless, and 
God has jadged his murderers. With 
pious submission waits this poor 
drooping tlower, till the storm of life 
shall wholly lay itin the dust, and 


refuge is found at last in the night 

of the grave. C. 4: M, F 

VOYAGE TO COREA AND THE 
ISLAND OF LOO-CHOO, 


Amone the results of the late em- 
bassy to China, none have equalled 
in interest those afforded by the re- 
turn voyage of the Aleeste and Lyra. 
Their visits to the coasts of Corea 
and = Loo-choo brought into view 


countries either unknown or lene 
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forgatien by Kuropeans, and which 
presented such peculiarities, both 
of moral and physical aspect, as to 
render them an object of particula 
curiosity. Fortunately these scenes 
were observed by an intelligent and 
distinguished young officer, who with 
nautical skill combined a love of 
and proficiency in science, in him 
hereditary, but which are rarely 
found in the votaries of this active 
profession. To this he added, in au 
eminent degree, the talent of observ- 
ing and painting mankind--a qua- 
lity, perhaps, still rarer, but which 
is of equal importance to the task in 
which he was engaged. To these 
circumstances we are indebted for 
the narrative of this voyage by Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, son to the distin- 
guished President of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh—a work which 
has been fully appreciated by the 
higher classes of readers. We can- 
not resist the opportunity of ecurich- 


the bslund 6} Loo- Choo. 


C7 


explain that this was the cect of 
age. He made usfeelhis pulse, and 
look at the withered state of his 
hand; thentaking our’s, and feeling 
the pulse, held them up along with 
his own, and Jaughed with great 
good humour at the contrast which 
age had produced. He appeared tu 


| be about sixty years old, and his 


beard of thin hair was as white as 
snow; he had a cheer(uluess of ex- 
pression, and a liveliness of manner. 


| Which were remarkable for a man ot 


his years. His manners were those 
of a well bred person; and from the 


| first he seemed quite at his ease. 


} 


ing our Miscellany with a few cx- | 


tracts. The following narrates the 
first visit received at Loo-Choo froin 
a chief of some distinction. 

“In the afternoon a number of 
boats left the shore and proceeded 
to the Alceste in procession. In the 
foremost boat there seemed to be a 
person of consequence, whom we 
immediately conjectured to be the 
Great Man alluded to by the people 
yesterday. He had reached the 
Aleeste before I got on board, and 
the natives also having left ‘heir ca- 
nves, we found the ship’s decks 
crowded with people. The chief, 
whom we found seated ia the cabin, 
was clothed in purple silk, witha 
light purple * hatchee matchee.’ An 
oficial communication of our history 
was now repeated at the old man’s 
request. Hie listened with creat 
attention till Captain Maxwell con- 
cluded his statement, by informing 
him, that the ship was leaky, and 
required frequent pumping. Upon 
which he begged permission to sce 
the operation of pumping, if it would 
not give too much trouble. This 
being exactly what was desired, the 
thain-pumps were ordered to be got 
ready; and in the mean time the 
conference went on, consisting prin- 
eipally of compliments. Observing 
that we took notice of his being a 
little seemed 
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Every thing about him, in short, 
indicated such good-breeding, and 
familiarity with good society, that we 
could not help remarking his decided 
superiority over the other chiefs. 

“ When the pumps were ready, 
he was conducted in state to the 
main-deck, when he sat for some 
time in great admiration of the ma- 
chinerv: on seeing the labour re- 
quired to work it, he seemed really 
affected at our situation. which he 
naturally thougit must be very bad, 
from the immense quantity of water 
thrown outby the pwnps. ‘The ship 
being upright, the water did net run 
off freely from the deck, and in «a 
short time it owed round the chair 
in which the old man was seated. 
Three or four of the sailors secing 
him somewhat uneasy at this innn- 
dation, took him up in his chair, and 
placed him ona dry spot. The old 
gentleman, though surprised at this 
unexpected eflort of politeness, was 
not displeased. and very graciously 
replied to the low bows which the 
sailors made him. On returning to 
the cabin, they were all entertained 
as usual with sweet wine, cherry 
brandy, and pipes.” ; 

“ The chief now walked 
the cabin, examined the lobes, 
books, and pictures, with great af 
tention. The wainseot struek him 
particularly, as well as the mecha 
nisin and the finish of the windows 
and sliding shutters. Captain Max 
well tried to make him comprehend 
our tract on the globe. He liad felt 
it becoming to preserve some state 
while business was going on, but he 
new became quite conversible ani 
familiar. ble then went all over the 
ship, accompanied by the oth 

\ 
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about 


chiefs, as well as by his own per- 
sonal suite, which consisted a 
pipe-bearer, a man who carried a 
round japan box for the katchee- 
matcher. Two others took it in 
urn to fan him, and to hold his arm 
by the elbow and wrist whenever he 
walked about-—probably as a piece 
of state, for the ship had scarcely 
any perceptible motion: these fan- 
ners were very expert at their busi- 
ness, for not content with cooling 
his face and neck, they lifted up his 
Jarge sleeves and fanned his arms. 
Mn returning to the cabin, he saw 
Mr. Clifford using gloves, and beg- 
sed leave to try them on; with the 
right one he succeeded very well, 
but the nails of his left hand being 
#bout an inch long, he found it not 
easy a matter; he scemed to 
think them verv odd things, and 
lauching much, held them up repeat- 
edly to the other chiefs.” 


To be continued.? 
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VARIUTIES, 

Singular Marriage of Dwarfs at 
Petershurgh.—Itn the vear 1710, Pe- 
ter the Great, Emperor of Russia, 
eclebrated a marriage of dwarfs at 


Petersburg, which was attended 
with great parade. On a certain 


day, which he had ordered to be 
proclaimed several months before, 
he invited the whole body of his 
rourtiers, and all the foreign ambas- 
sadors, to be present at the marriage 
ofapigmy manand woman. The pre- 
parations for this wedding were not 
ouly very grand, but executed in a 
Stile of barbarous ridicule. He or- 
dered that all the dwarf men aod 
woman within two hundred miles 
should repair to the capital; and 
also insisted that they should be 
present at the ceremony. For this 
purpose he supplied them with pre- 
per vehicles, bat so contrived it, 
that one horse was secu carrving a 
tlozen of them into the city at once, 
while the mob followed, shouting and 
langhine from behind. Some of 
them were at lirst unwilling to obey 
sneorders which they knew was cal 
eulated to turn them into ridicule, 
and did not come; but he seon oblig- 
ed need. as » punish 
men tther 
taevaver 


them toa ober, 
should wan 


erppeopmeel th 


wa dyer 
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company of dwarfs amounted to 
about seventy, besides the bride 
and bridegroom, who were richly 
adorned, and in the extremity of 
the fashion. Vor this little com- 
pany in miniature every thing suita- 
ble was provided ; alow table, small 
plates, little glasses, and, in short, 
every thing was fitted, as if all things 
had been dwindled to their own 
standard. It was the emperor’s 
great pleasure to see their gravity 
and pride, the contention of the wo- 
men for places, and the men for su- 
periority. This point he attempted 
to adjust, by ordering that the most 
diminutive should take the lead ; but 
this bred disputes, for none would 
then consent to sit foremost. All 
this, however, being at length set- 
tled, dancing followed the dinner, 
and the ball was opened by the bride 


, and bridegroom, whose height was 





exactly three feet two inches. In the 
end, matters were so contrived that 
this little company, who met toge- 
ther in gloomy distrust, and with an 
unwillingness to be pleased, being 
at Jast familiarized to laughter, en 
tered into the diversion, and became 
extremely sprightly and entertaining. 

Sir Robert Walpole—-That Wal- 
pole’s mode of shalbieatien was 
certainly corrupt, we are afraid, 
cannot be controverted; a fact too 
which he himself never denied, bear- 
ing the jokes of his friends upou that 
subject with great good humour. 
Having at a dinner party repeated 
a line from Horace containing the 
word * Bibisti,’ “ Pray, Sir Ro- 
bert,” says one of his friends, “ is 
that good Latin?”-—** Why, I think 
so-—what objection have you to it!” 

““ Why,” says the other drily, “ I 
did not know but the word might be 
bribe-isti in your Horace.” 

Sporting Anecdote.--Some eager 
sportsmen, having come to that part 
of the chace which is called a check, 
inquired of a country Jad, if be had 
seen the hare go that way! After 
grinning and scratching his head, he 
asked, * Had hura brown back?!” 
‘Yes,’ (eagerly ).—* Had hur long 
lexs !"— Yes. ves,’ ( pettishly ) 

* Had hur big cars’’-—* Yes, yes. 
ves.’ (violently ).—“ Has hur a bito’ 
white under hur tail?’ * Yes. d= n 
t! have vou scen her’ No. Zur 
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Kleciion Wit.—In the 
the Westminster hustings, a person 
remarked to his friend, that Mr. 
Lamb manifested much more difli- 
dence in addressing the electors 
than during the late contest, when 
he appeared before them with extra- 
ordinary confidence. ** That's not 
astonishing (said a wag, who 
heard the observation), for the older 
a lamb gets, the more sheepish it 
grows.” 

Indian Cure for the Bar-Ache. 
Take a piece of lean mutton, about 
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over- 


Poe try. 


the size of a large walnut, putit into 
the fire and burn it for some time till 


it becomes reduced almost to a cin- 
der; then put it into a piece of clean 
rag, and squeeze it until some mois- 
ture is expressed, which must be 
dropped into the ear as hot as the 
patient can bear it. This has been 
tricd in a family at Madras, in more 
than one instanee, and gave imme- 
diate relicf, after laudanum and 
other medicines had been ineffec- 
tually applied.— Asiatic Journal. 


POETRY. 


ORIGINAL 


LINFS. 


AND SELECTED, 


, Scattering on vernal gales before its time, 


Bers toll for peasants,and we heed them | 


not; 


But when proclaiming that the nobler | 


die, 

Roused by the grandeur of their lofty 
ot, 

Musing we listen, moralizing sigh. 

Such knells have a sad, familiar 
sound ! 

Oh, that, which spoke worst woe to Al- 
bion’s isle, 

More unaceusiom’d flung its murmurs 
round, 

Child the warm heart, 
gayest smile. 

We cannot grieve alike o'er youth and 
age : 

Thee, loveliest scion of the royal tree, 

We mourn'd in anguishTime could scarce 
assuage ; 

Wew ept— ~and, oh! 
thee! 


now 


and stule the 


not only wept for 


Che golden promise of expected truit : 
It is the oak, once monarch of the glade, 
Which lives again in many a circling tree; 
Itself, all branchless, sapless,and decay "d, 
Yields to its full completed destiny. 


| Oh! what a glorions change from dark 


Survivers claim’d the bitterest of our | 


tears ; 

And we had sorrows, that were all our 
own : 

We, who had cherish’d hopes 
years, 

Too longindulged, too soon, alas ! 
thrown. 

But thee, the age-worn monarch ot these 
reals, 

Vhyselt survivor of each dearest tie, 

We mourn not with the sorrow that o'er- 
whelms, 

But with the silent tear of memory. 


fur future 


o'er- 


Itis not now the blossom in its prime, 
Porn in tresh vireurfeon 


His parent reet 





tolight, 
From double darkness of the soul and 


eye, 
When thy freed 
for flight! 
Vo thee ‘twas death tolive, ‘tis life to die! 
Fur thee? it is to all, whose anchor'd 
faith 
Enters beyond death’s transient veil of 
gloom; 


spirit spread its wings 


But, oh! how perfect was thy living 
death, 

Who wert thyself thine own unjoyous 
tomb! 

t 


Those darken'd eyes no more obstruc 
the day + 

That mind no more spurns reason’s blest 
controul ; 

Far from its ruined tenem ent ofclay, 

All eye, all reason, soars the happy sou, 

Dullare those cars no more, but,raptur’d, 
share 

Notes, far from earth’s best harmony re- 


mov'd ; 
But, oh! of all the heav'uly music there, 
Is nut the sweetest, every voice beloved? 
Sey, as the hour of blisstul death drew 
nigh, 
Did not around th 
stand, 
Reveal'd in vision to thy mental eve. 
And sweetly whisper, * Join our kindred 
b nel ; 


couch bright angels 





















Cw Poetry. 





* Leave thy poor crown of earth, whose 
every gein 

Was but the spiendid covering of a thorn; 

Forthee, ev'n now a brighter diadem, 

Cluster’d with beams, by seraph hands 
is borne. 

** That crown notless domestic virtues 
twine, 

Than patriot faith, unsullied, unsubdued, 

Which ucver purchas’d at ambition’s 
shrine i 

A nation’s glory, with a nation’s good. 

** Come! where, beyond the portals of 
the grave, 

The loved, the lost, to thy embraces press: 

Come, where a Saviour, who has died to 


save, 
Lives, loves, and reigns, eternally to 
bless.” 


Jaauary, 1820. 
THE SHADE OF ANACREON 
T nov spirit of the Teian Bard, 
leave for awhile thy drear domain ; { 
Such gentle strains as erst were heard 
On Graia’s shores, oh! sownd again. { 
O haste, and bring thine airy lyre, 
Which oft hath sung bright beauty’s 
smile; 

Haste, and with sweetest notes as pire 
Yo sing the fair of Albion's isle. 








Rebu ;, Riga . te, 


Britannia’s dearest treasure sie 

Come then, obey the sweet command - 

Why thus bewildered sounds thy strins ¢ 

Why taulters thus thyteeblehand? =” 

Thus calling on Anacreon's shade, 

Invoking thus his lyrie art, 

Methought this sweet excuse it made 

With joy I grav'd it on my heart: 

** The beauties of Achaia’s shore, 

** Tdeem'a were Venus’ choicest care; 

* But never was I eall’d betore 

To sing of virgins half so fair. 

This, this alone, enchains my hand : 

This render’s faint my harp's full 
strimg ; 

The lovely fair-of Albion's land 

1 must not--dare not—cannol sing 


. 


ON PITY. 
Kino Pity, d aughter of the skies, 
Wheue'er thy plaintive voice we hear, 
The echo is our bosom sighs, 
And the bright token is a tear. 
Where want and poverty reside, 
Where sorrow sits apart to mourn ; 
Shunn'd by the * glittering sons of pride,” 
Thy sympathetic tootsteps turn. 
Oh! inay thy presence never ceas¢ 
‘To light the shade of human woe ; 
To shed the dawn of Hope and Peace 
On man’s brief barrow space beluw 


REBUS, ENIGMA, &e 


a lel 


REBUS.--BY J. W. OF CUARMOUTH, 


A Foreign river recollect ; 
A number vou will then select ; 
A poet think on so divine 
Who doth in England's churches shine : 
May every British loyal soul, 
View George the Fourth as my lov'd 
whole. 
ENIGMA.—BY J. TUCKER, O1 
worTHuy. 
To Lord Byron, the pride of the age, 
I am known, and to Southey sand Scott ; 
Nay, by those who enrich this fair page 
Tis not likely I can be torgot. 
When'er Madam, or Sir, is express'd, 
It is twenty to one but I'm there ; 
And on me you're permitted to rest, 
Tho’ I'm neither a sofa nor chair. 
If sou cleverly cut off my tail, 
Such a paradox few can advance, 
You will add to my length a great deaf, 
And my consequence vastly enhance. 


CORN- 


Answer, by Juvenalis, to James Clarke's 
Enigma, inserted February 7. 
The subiect of your learned rhyme, 
lis very plain te all, means TIME, 





J. W. Westcott, of Clist St. Georve , C. W. 
Wilson, of Abbot.bary ound J, Jeans, of Mil. 
borne -loit, ent the like answer, 


have also 


fnswer, by C. MM. Wilson, of Abbotsbury, 
to J. Barry's Cheradce, inserted Pebruary i. 
O, COURTSHIP, heavenly maid! pro- 
vitious prove, 
Lend me thine aid to gain the maid L love. 
The same answer ha 
of Charmouth; J. W Westcott, ot 
and Juvenabis 


t eived from J.T. 


Clist ot. 


George ; 
Answer, by J. W Veilacot, of Wiveliscombe, 
to A. Taylor's Anagram, inserted Jan. < ith 
A SHELL, which on the sandy shore is. 
found, 
Most surely, Sir,your riddle will expound 
y Opsu have been received! from James 
of Fxeter; ¢ M. Wilson, of Al 


and J, lucker, of Cornwouithy. 


Simm 
Clark, jun, 
botsbury ; 
A Question,by J. W. Bennett of Pl,mouth- 

wrk . 

Given the ratio of two sides of a trian- 
ale, which is as 4 to 3, also the third side 
is equalto5 times their difference its 
whole urea being equal tu F214, to fru 
cach sil st} arate ly. 


















